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A good many years ago when I was attending the high school, 
a teacher of English, who occupied a prominent position in the 
province, paid a visit to the school and took charge of our class in 
English literature. We were reading The Lady of the Lake, and 
the subject of the day's lesson was the opening stanza of canto v : 

Fair as the earliest beam of eastern light, 

When first, by the bewilder'd pilgrim spied, 

It smiles upon the dreary brow of night, 

And silvers o'er the torrent's foaming tide, 

And lights the fearful path on mountain side; — 

Fair as that beam, although the fairest far, 

Giving to horror grace, to danger pride, 

Shine martial Faith and Courtesy's bright star, 

Through all the wreckful storms that cloud the brow of War. 

It was a strenuous lesson. The stanza was torn to shreds. 
Word after word was put under the microscope and examined as 
to its grammatical relation, its literal or figurative use, its precise 
shade of meaning, and its special appropriateness in the passage. 
I enjoyed the exercise, I believe, after a fashion, but I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of my bewilderment after it was over, and my 
feeling that I should like to know, after all, what the stanza was all 
about. 

1 A paper read before the College and High-School Section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, November 29, 1913. 
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I remember, too, years later when I came to teach the passage, 
with what a thrill I discovered for myself what the stanza meant, 
and set about to find some means of helping my class to see its 
simple meaning and to feel for themselves as they read it something 
of the pleasure that I had missed. I asked them to turn their 
books over for a moment and to imagine a traveler who has lost 
his way in the black night in a dreary mountain country. He 
cannot see the path and is fearful that the next step will plunge 
him over a precipice into the roaring torrent below. Weary and 
disheartened as he is, what to him will be the most welcome and 
most beautiful sight in the world ? The sight of the first beam of 
returning light ? Yes, that is beautiful, but the poet says there is 
something more beautiful still. Look at your books and tell me 
what it is. Martial Faith and Courtesy's bright star. What do 
you think is meant by martial faith ? A soldier's promise. Where 
does a soldier's promise come into this story ? Roderick Dhu has 
promised to guide Fitzjames as far as Coilantogle Ford. To what 
does the poet compare the keeping of a soldier's promise? To 
the beauty of the first beam of eastern light when seen by the 
lost pilgrim. And now let us read the stanza again and in reading 
it let us try, if we can, to express the poet's feeling. 

To those of us who have been teaching English literature for 
the past fifteen or twenty years, this example may serve as an 
illustration of the change which has taken place in our own methods. 
I can well remember that in my own earlier attempts to teach Gray's 
poem, "The Bard," which was in one of our Canadian readers, I 
made the most careful study of the historical setting of the poem, 
hunted out on the map the geographical references, examined the 
meaning of every word or phrase, carefully noted the grammatical 
relations, named the figures of speech, and discussed their appro- 
priateness, studied the form of the ode, scanned the poem line by 
line, and finally concluded with an elaborate blackboard analysis 
of the thought of the poem. At that time, with all the assurance 
of youth and inexperience, I had no misgivings as to my method. 
It never occurred to me to ask myself the disturbing question, 
"Will these pupils have an abiding love for this poem, and will 
they love poetry as a result of my teaching ?" 
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Since then almost twenty years have gone by, and I find myself 
pursuing methods that are almost diametrically opposite. In the 
first place, I no longer teach such poems as "The Bard" to junior 
classes if I can help it, for I believe that, noble as this ode is, its 
passions are for older people and its severe and studied classical 
form for the mature and finished scholar. 

In the second place, I do not question as minutely as of old. 
I pay little attention to figures of speech, to fine distinctions of 
meaning, to metrical form, or even to grammatical construction, 
except where it is absolutely necessary to the interpretation of the 
poem. When a new passage in literature is selected the first ques- 
tion that I ask myself is: "How can I make this poem live for the 
class?" If I am teaching Longfellow's Miles Standish, can I 
make them forget the schoolroom for the moment and see only 
Miles Standish and John Alden, and feel all that is permanently 
human about them ? If I am reading Dickens in Camp can I make 
the camp scene so real that it will "grip" the heart of even the 
twentieth-century city pupil? If this is my problem how can I 
accomplish it and what must I sacrifice in order to do it ? 

Personally I rely chiefly on two things. In the first place, I 
make an effort to read the poem in such a way that I can make it 
live for the class; and in the second place, I try to make my ques- 
tions relate to the subject-matter, to the details of the story, the 
characters, motives, etc., rather than to the meanings of individual 
words and phrases. This is the method which is, I believe, com- 
monly followed, consciously or unconsciously, by the best teachers 
of literature today. The emphasis has shifted from the intellectual 
study of the poem, involving, as it did, word-study and technical 
analysis, to an appreciative study in which the interpretation and 
expression of the writer's thought and feeling is the teacher's chief 
aim. 

The old method was an inheritance which came to us from the 
teaching of the classics, in which the study of words and of technique 
was all-important. It was, furthermore, based upon a faulty psy- 
chology, which regarded word-study as a valuable mental discipline 
that in some mysterious way strengthened the so-called faculties 
of the mind. 
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Innumerable dead Vocables they crammed into us [says Carlyle] and called 
it fostering the growth of mind. How can inanimate, mechanical gerund- 
grinders foster the growth of anything, much more of mind, which grows not 
like a vegetable but like a spirit, by mysterious contact of spirit ? Thought 
kindling itself at the living fire of thought? How shall he give kindling, in 
whose inward man there is no live coal, but all is burnt out to a dead gram- 
matical cinder? Alas! So it is everywhere, so will ever be, till the hodman 
is discharged or reduced to hod-bearing, and an Architect is hired and all 
hands fitly encouraged. 

The new method is an outcome of a truer conception of the 
nature of poetry as essentially an emotional and spiritual expression 
which can never be presented to the pupil by a process of intellec- 
tual analysis. "The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life." 

This change in point of view and change in method, as I have 
attempted to present it, may seem at first sight to be a simple 
matter, which will involve no serious difficulties and which will meet 
with general approval. But if we consider the question more 
closely we shall find that it presents certain practical problems 
which the teacher of English must be prepared to face. Two or 
three of the most important of these problems I shall try to present 
briefly. 

The first question I have to ask is a fundamental one. What 
will be the effect of this method of teaching upon the scholarship 
of the pupil ? The purpose of the teaching of English is to train 
the pupil, in the first place, to understand and appreciate what he 
reads, and, in the second place, to express himself clearly and 
effectively. Let us consider each of these sides of the question in 
turn. I can imagine some objector putting forward the claim that 
the finest appreciation is based upon an implicit knowledge of 
details, that the pupil who has made a close examination of a poem 
is better able to enjoy to the full the thought and feeling which it 
conveys. This is a problem for the psychologists to solve, but I 
doubt whether analysis beyond a certain point does not dull rather 
than stimulate the imagination and to that extent decrease our 
pleasure in the reading. Is it indeed at all probable that the poet 
himself was familiar with the derivation of the words he used or 
that he paused to trace to their source all the lurking possibilities 
in his historical references or his figures of speech? Was it not 
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rather the inspiration of an ideal, the glow of an emotion, the feeling 
of fitness in his language, that carried him away ? And although 
we may place in array the dictionary meanings of words, is it not 
true in most cases that the subtle shade of meaning that a word 
takes on as a part of the larger unit to which it belongs defies our 
attempts at analysis or translation ? 

In my reading of A Winter's Tale the other day, I came across 
a little passage which appealed to me as a good illustration. Perdita 
is wishing that she could give to the young shepherd girls a gift of 
flowers such as would suit their age and condition. As I read it 
over I confess that I gave myself up to the enjoyment of its 
sensuous beauty, without caring to risk my enjoyment by inquiring 
too closely as to what some of the poet's phrases literally meant: 

O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let'st fall 

From Dis's waggon ! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 

Or Cytherea's breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength; bold oxlips and 
The crown-imperial; lilies of all kinds, 

The flower-de-luce being one ! O, these I lack, 
To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 

To strew him o'er and o'er. 

But, says another objector, it cannot be denied that the older 
method did produce men with a fine discrimination in the use of 
words and a fine sense of harmony and balance in the sentence, and 
with a faultless purity of style, which modern methods of literature 
teaching do little to promote. It would be unjust to say that the 
schools of a generation ago did not produce men and women of 
fine taste and discriminating judgment, whose English style was 
marked by both elegance and precision; but it seems to us that 
these results were achieved in spite of the methods then in use, 
rather than through them. Indeed, when we begin to look for 
positive evidence as to the effect of English classroom methods upon 
style, do we not find that students of languages, and especially 
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teachers of English, are almost invariably the ones whose English 
style is the most stilted and who write with the least show of 
spontaneity? In the writer's opinion the essentials to a good 
English style are, in order of importance: (i) inherited predispo- 
sition, which the school may develop, but which it can do nothing 
to create; (2) experience, gained from nature and books, which 
supplies the elements out of which the imagination and the emotions 
create their material ; (3) a wide vocabulary and a feeling for musi- 
cal effects in the sentence, which is cultivated by wide reading 
rather than by intensive study; (4) practice in writing. 

If this analysis be true, it must be evident that the dissection 
of poetry must play a very small part in the formation of style. 
And to those who still have a lingering belief as to the effect of 
word-study upon style we would commend a study of the conditions 
under which the style of Dickens or Stevenson was created or which 
governed the choice of language in Lincoln's Gettysburg speech. 

The second question which I wish to raise relates to the adap- 
tation of teachers of English to the change in method. Under the 
old method, almost anyone could teach literature; for, given a good 
dictionary, books of reference, and well-annotated editions of the 
text, it did not require teaching ability of a very high order to dis- 
sect a poem. But the newer method demands of the teacher three 
distinctive things: 

He must have imagination, an eye and ear for the concrete ele- 
ments in the poem, and the power to see it vividly and to make it 
vivid for the pupil. But it must be confessed that very many 
teachers are devoid of imagination, and even the finest passages fail 
to kindle their matter-of-fact minds to any vision of reality or any 
glow of enthusiasm. To what shall we attribute this apparent 
absence of imaginative power? To the lack of predisposition, to 
the lack of proper training, or to the rapid changes in social life, 
which rob the growing boy or girl of the inspiration of nature ? 

It is vain for us to look for imagination either in teacher or 
in pupil where the groundwork of experience is lacking. Even 
though imagination may outstrip reality in the race, she must always 
remain within sight and hearing of the blind runner behind: 
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On the wide level of a mountain head, — 
I know not where, but 'tis some faery place — 
Their pinions ostrich-like for sails outspread, 
Two lovely children run an endless race, 

A sister and a brother. 

This far outstrips the other; 
Yet ever runs she with reverted face, 
And looks and listens for the boy behind, — 

For he, alas! is blind. 
O'er rough and smooth with even step he passes, 
And knows not whether he be first or last. 

The newer method demands, in the second place, that the 
teacher shall be able to read in such a way as to bring out the 
emotional elements in the passage which he is teaching. I am one 
of those who hold the doctrine of the late Professor Corson that it 
is only through the voice that the spiritual element in literature can 
be communicated from teacher to pupil or from pupil to teacher. 
But there is not one teacher in a hundred who either reads well or 
attempts to read well. The absence of any real feeling on their 
part may be the cause of their failure to express themselves, but as a 
general thing teachers of English fail to recognize the importance 
of reading, and teachers in training are apt to talk lightly of their 
inability to read expressively, as if it were a matter of little or no 
importance. Chesterton somewhere tells of a schoolboy who once 
read a passage in poetry as if he meant it, while the other boys in 
the class either giggled or hung their heads in shame; and the boy 
behind, with more presence of mind than the others, kept calling 
to him under his breath to "shut up." With the teacher it is much 
the same. Many teachers would rather face public disgrace than 
be caught by their pupils reading a poem as if they meant it. 

A third requirement on the part of the twentieth-century Eng- 
lish teacher is that he shall have good judgment as to what to 
question about and shall have skill in framing his questions. Since 
the teacher's chief aim is to interpret the writer's thought and feel- 
ing, it follows that questions on meanings of words and on the 
mechanical form of the poem must be largely incidental, and that 
obscure phrases, unimportant figures of speech, and mechanical 
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divisions of the thought may sometimes be entirely neglected as 
not being essential to the enjoyment of the poem. The shifting of 
emphasis from form to thought calls for a different type of question 
and demands a higher order of teaching power. 

For the teacher who is without imagination and who can neither 
read expressively nor question effectively, there is safety in the 
older method. Even if he succeeds in dulling the pupil's appre- 
ciation and in killing for all time his interest in good literature, he 
at least accomplishes something by his drill on dictionary meanings 
and his analysis of a passage into mechanical divisions. Is there a 
danger that to such a teacher an attempt to teach in such a way as 
to secure the pupil's appreciation of the poem may end in his teach- 
ing nothing at all ? Is it not possible that some teachers may mis- 
take feeling for sentiment, and that in the attempt to present the 
vital things in the passage they may leave with the pupil ideas that 
are either inaccurate or confused ? This is a problem that I can 
only present, but for which I can offer no solution. 

The third problem which is involved in this change of method 
relates to the choice of passages to be studied with the class. 
In the opinion of the writer it is not important that the passage 
for study should present difficulties in interpretation. The all- 
important thing is that it should contain some truth about life, 
which it is worth while for the pupil to learn and which is expressed 
in its most beautiful form. I find myself, rightly or wrongly, begin- 
ning to neglect those poems or parts of poems whose chief claim to 
a place on the curriculum is their intellectual difficulty, and to 
substitute for them simpler passages which have a more direct bear- 
ing upon the problems and experiences of men and women in our 
own country in the present day. In some cases there is little teach- 
ing to do in the narrower sense of the word, but even if I do 
little more than read the passage I am satisfied if I find that it 
appeals to the pupil and that he is likely to recall its message and 
remember it with affection in later years. 

Aside from the definite questions relating to method which I 
have touched upon, it seems to me that the greatest obstacle in the 
way of reform lies in the fact that the old method has remained so 
long unchallenged and that it will inevitably be bequeathed by one 
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generation of teachers after another to their successors. "What- 
ever is, is right," especially when it is the easiest. Besides, young 
teachers always tend to imitate the methods by which they them- 
selves were taught. The training school fights an up-hill battle 
against existing custom and tradition. 

The need of a searching inquiry into our own methods is made 
all the more evident when we consider the material and practical 
spirit of the age in which we are living. Perhaps the pendulum has 
already swung to the extreme. There are not wanting, even now, 
signs of reaction against the tendency to provide for the mechanical 
at the expense of the spiritual in education. It is true now and 
always will be true that men and women can never be satisfied 
with any scheme of education which provides only for their material 
necessities or for the pleasure of the passing moment, but fails to 
minister to their higher spiritual needs. 

The seasons change, the winds they shift and veer, 
The grass of yesteryear 

Is dead; the birds depart; the groves decay; 
Empires dissolve and peoples disappear; 

Song passes not away. 
Captains and conquerors leave a little dust, 

And kings a dubious legend of their reign; 
The swords of Caesars, they are less than rust; 

The poet doth remain. 

If the poet is the singer, the teacher must always be the inter- 
preter of the song. What the nature of that interpretation shall 
be it is our duty, as teachers, to decide. 



